always a delightful conversationalist with a wonderful
fund of spirits, although his outlook upon life was some-
times, like his plays, a little cynical. It was some time after
the production of The Walls of Jericho, I remember, and
he was getting a little impatient with the newer school of
dramatists. A Freddie Lonsdale play, for instance, came
in that night for a few scathing words of criticism. Then
there was a man of whom I saw a great deal in those
days and who rejoiced in the picturesque name of Alex-
ander Teixeira de Mattos. His greatest achievement in
the world of literature was his delightful translations of
Maurice Maeterlinck, but he also wrote on his own account
little essays full of sparkling humour. He was a worship-
per of Walter Pater, although he made no attempt to
imitate his style. As he put it himself, he stood with
his ears attuned to music and his hat in his hand when
he read any of that priceless prose, but his own efforts lay
in less ambitious directions. E. V. Lucas was there too,
fascinated by our principal guests, deliberate in diction
and notable for his owl-like gravity of demeanour. There
were two others, but for the moment I cannot remember
who they were. Anyhow, it was one of the pleasantest
dinners over which I have ever presided. Wine, food
and conversation were all on par, yet the strangest thing
about it was its termination. We were all shaking hands,
when a perfect stranger to me crossed the room from one
of the side tables kept for visitors and whispered in the
professor's ear. The latter waved his hand to all of us
and followed the newcomer from the room. " E. V.,"
Gerald Duckworth, who was also there, and I sat down
and drank another bottle of '70 port while we sang our
vanished visitor's praises.
The sequel came next morning at the station. I had
all my litde party ensconced in the staff train and was in
the act of looking for my own seat when I noticed the
professor was not with us. At the same time, I was
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